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NOTES AND NEWS 



We take the following from Professor James's contribution to the 
October Hibbert Journal on " Hegel and his Method " : " Merely as a 
reporter of certain aspects of the actual, Hegel is great and true. But 
he aimed at being something far greater than an empirical reporter, so 
I must say something about that essential aspect of his thought. Hegel 
was dominated by the notion of a truth that should prove incontrovertible, 
binding on every one, and certain, which should be the truth, one, in- 
divisible, eternal, objective, and necessary, to which all our particular 
thinking must lead as to its consummation. This is the dogmatic ideal, 
the postulate uncriticized, undoubted, and unchallenged, of all rational- 
izers in philosophy. 'I have never doubted,' a recent writer says, that 
truth is universal and single and timeless, a single content or signifi- 
cance, one and whole and complete. (Joachim, ' The Nature of Truth.') 
Advance in thinking, in the Hegelian universe, has in short to proceed 
by the words must be rather than by the weaker words may be, which are 
all that empiricists can use. Now Hegel found that his idea of an 
immanent movement through the field of concepts by way of ' dialectic ' 
negation played most beautifully into the hands of this rationalistic 
demand for something absolute and inconcussum in the way of truth. It 
is easy to see how. If you affirm anything, for example that A is, and 
simply leave the matter thus, you leave it at the mercy of any one who 
may supervene and say, 'Not A, but B is.' If he does say so, your 
statement does not refute him; it simply contradicts him, just as his 
contradicts you. The only way of securing your affirmation about A is 
by getting it into a form which will by implication negate its negation in 
advance. The mere absence of negation is not enough; it must be 
present, but present with its fangs drawn; your A must not only be an 
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A, it must be a non-not-4 as well; it must already have cancelled all the 
B's or made them innocuous by having negated them already. Double 
negation is thus the only form of affirmation that fully plays into the 
hands of the dogmatic ideal. Simply and innocently affirmative state- 
ments are good enough for empiricists, but unfit for rationalist use, lying 
open as they do to every accidental contradictor, and exposed to every 
puff of doubt. The final truth must be something to which there is no 
imaginable alternative, because it contains all its alternatives inside of 
itself as moments already taken account of and overcome. It involves 
its own alternatives as elements of itself, is, in the phrase so often re- 
peated, its own other, made so by the Methode der absoluten Negativitdt. 
Formally, this scheme of an organism of truth that has already fed as it 
were on its own liability to death, so that, death once dead for it, there 
is no more dying then, is the very fulfilment of the rationalistic aspira- 
tion. That one and only one whole, with all its parts involved in it, 
negating and making one another impossible if abstracted and taken 
singly, but necessitating and holding one another in place if the whole 
of them be taken integrally, is the literal ideal sought after, it is the very 
diagram and picture of that notion of the truth with no outlying alterna- 
tive, which so dominates the dogmatic imagination." 

We take the following from Nature : " An important essay on logic 
and the continuum has been contributed to the Bulletin, of the American 
Mathematical Society for June by Professor E. B. Wilson, of Boston, 
U. S. A. It deals largely with Zermelo's proposed solution of the prob- 
lem, first stated by Professor Georg Cantor in 1883, as to whether every 
set, and in particular the continuum, can be well ordered. In a post- 
script the author refers to Schcenflies's report on the same subject. 
Among Professor Wilson's conclusions, the view is put forward that the 
well ordering of any set is of practically no significance, and is quite 
worthless apart from an algorithm which accomplishes the ordering — an 
algorithm which shall not require an operation which transcends the 
cardinal number of the given set. This quotation must be regarded as a 
mere indication of the general character of the questions discussed in 
the paper." 

Professor William James returned on October 16 from Oxford, Eng- 
land, where he had gone to deliver a series of eight lectures on " The 
Present Position of Philosophy." 

Dr. Daniel Starch, instructor in experimental psychology in Wel- 
lesley College, has been appointed instructor in psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Mr. F. C. Becker, assistant in philosophy in Columbia University, has 
been appointed instructor in philosophy in the University of Illinois. 

Mr. E. G. Hartmann (Columbia) has been appointed instructor in 
philosophy at Acadia College, Nova Scotia. 

Dr. Albert F. Buck (Harvard) has been called to the department of 
philosophy in the University of Vermont. 



